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though with no historical authority, to the remon-
strances or menaces of Charles Martel. But now the
terror even of the name of Charles was withdrawn, and
the Pope had no protection but in the sanctity of
his office. He sent an embassy to Liutprand, who
received it with courtesy and respect, granted advan-
tageous terms of peace to the dukedom or territory of
Borne, and promised to restore Ameria and She other
cities which he had seized, to the Eoman territory.
Liutprand inexorably demanded that the Pope should
abandon the cause of the rebellious Duke of Spoleto.
Thrasimund was compelled to submit: he was deposed^
and retired into a monastery. Liutprand appointed a
more obedient vassal, his own nephew, a dangerous
neighbour to Rome, to the dukedom. But Liutprand
delayed the restoration of the four cities: his armies
still occupied the midland regions of Italy.

The independence of Eome was on the hazard: Italy
was again on the verge of becoming a Lombard king-
dom. The future destinies of Europe were trembling
in the balance. Had the whole of Italy, at least to the
borders of Naples (Naples, and even Sicily, could easily
have been wrested from the Greek empire), been con-
solidated under one hereditary rule, and had the Pope
sunk back to his spiritual functions, Pepin and his
more powerful successor, Charlemagne, might not have
been invited into Italy as protectors of the liberties and
religion of Eome.

The course of Lombard conquest was arrested by the
personal weight and sacerdotal awe which environed
the Pope. Since the time of Leo the Great, no Pontiff
placed such bold reliance on his priestly character and
on himself as Zacharias. Other Popes had not mingled
in the active life of man with man. They had officiated